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Wurd the ſcheme of Union vas firſt communicated to 
me in private, and great commercial advantages were 
talked of, I ſaid we wanted nothing from Great Britain, 
nor had ſhe any thing beneficial in her power to give us; 
when the ſcheme was afterwards offered to the publick, I 
repeated the ſame opinion in publick, and I did not look 
forward to the detail of the terms, as ſome people did, with 
the leaſt expectation that they could hold out any thing 
advantageous ; at laſt they appeared, and every article they 
contained told me, that I was right; but I own, I little 
expected, that any could be deviſed, ſo incompetent, ſo 
contradictory to the identification they propoſed to eſta- 
bliſh, and ſo injurious to the intereſt of Ireland in every 
point of view. 


have already ſpoke largely on them, and ſhall therefore 
be the more brief now. 


To begin with the article of contribution, I will not en- 
ter into arguments, that it is calculated on unfair, or unjuſt | 
B ground; 
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ground; though I could with cafe maintain, that it is much 
more againſt us, than it ought to be, even on the grounds 
it reſts; and ſtill more largely fo, if we compare the wealth 
of the two kingdoms, the comparative proportion of which 
can alone ſhew the comparative ability to pay taxes. I ſay 
J will not enter into it, becauſe the offer of it is ſuch an 
impoſition, ſuch a palpable delufion, that I am aſtoniſhed it 
could ever have been held out ſeriouſly as a favourable ar- 
rangement; for it is attended with proviſions to deſtroy it, 
before any benefit can ariſe from it : and be its advantages 
great or little, they muſt ceaſe in three years or four at the 
moſt. Gentlemen will be furpriſed at this, but I will prove 
it clearly. 


The words in the 5th Article are, that if at any future 
time the ſeparate debts of each kingdom ſhalt have been 
liquidated, or the value of their reſpecti ve debts, eftimated 
according to the amount of the intereſt and annuities attending 
the ſame, of the finking fund applicable to the reduction theresf, 
end the period within which the wwhole capital of ſuch debts ſhall 
appear 10 be redeemable by ſuch ſinting fund, ſhall be to each 
other in the ſame proportion with the reſpectiue contributions of 
each kingdom reſpecti vely, that is, of 7 one-half to 1; then 
it ſhall be competent for the /aid united parliament to declare 
that all future expence thenceforth to be incurred, together with 
the intereft and charges of all joint debts contracted previous to 
ſuch declaration, ſhall be defrayed indiſcriminately by equal taxes. 


The Noble Lord who introduced it, exprefſed his lamen- 
tations that the circumſtances of Great Britain and Ireland did 
not enable us to purſue the meaſure of identity in the revenues 
' evith equal ſlritneſs as in the Scotch Union; and that the two 
countries could not be at once incorporated ſo as not to be under the 
neceſſity of having diſtin revenues. It were to be wiſhed, he 
ſaid, that there was not an inſurmountable bar to a common 

| ſyſtem - 
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ſyſtem and a common treaſury ; ſuch, however, is the diſpro- 
portion of the debts of the two kingdoms, that a common 
ſyſtem for the preſent is impoſlible *. x \ 


Hence then aroſe the neceſſity of a ratio of contribution; 
the unequal amount of the two debts, occaſioned diſtinct 
intereſts ; and while thoſe debts continue, their preſſure be- 
ing unequal, there can be no equal intereft ; and equal 
taxes would be unjuſt. But contrary to this principle, 
the Article ſays, we ſhall undergo equal taxation when 
thoſe reſpective debts come to bear the proportion to each 
other, which is aſcertained for our contribution, that is, of 
I tO 75. | 


The Britiſh debt on January laſt was 361,369,604, after 
deducting 42,905,316 for the amount redeemed is, and 
when the Iriſh debt ariſes to 48,182,612, it will be in the 
proportion to it of 1 to 77 but the Iriſh debt, as the Noble 
Lord aſſerts, and as a pamphlet, ſaid to be the ſpeech of a 
great Law Lord, ſtates in a minute calculation, will be 50 
million in 1803; which is in a nearer proportion to 
361,369,604, than 1 to 7+; and therefore in 1803, the 
deluſion which is plauſibly held out will vaniſh; we are to 
loſe the advantage of paying one ſhare only for 7+, and we 
are commence a ſyſtem of paying - one for one, while the 
debts are to continue as 1 to 71. 


Perhaps it may be faid, that the proportion of the prin- 
cipal due by each kingdom is not the only criterion, but that 
the value of the reſpective debts is to be eſtimated accord- 
ing to the amount of the intereſt and annuities attending 
them. We will take it fo, and the reſult will be nearly 
the ſame. 


EE” The 
Lord Caſtlereagh's Speech, p. 17, 18. 


$ No. 4+ Return by James Fiſher, 


The annual charges of the Britiſh debt are ſtated in one 
of the returns on your table to have been on the 5th of 
January 1800 above 20 millions + We are told by the 
«Noble Lord, and it appears by the ſame minute calculation 
I have mentioned, that the annual charge of the Iriſh debt | 
will be 2,77 5,73 5 in 1804; which is within the proportion of 
I to 75 of the Britiſh charge. So that even on this eſtimate 
we are to commence the burden of equal taxation with Great 
Britain in four years. But if we deduQt the annual charges 
attendant on the debt redeemed by the ſinking funds, the 
Britiſh charge is 17 millions; and the proportion will 
therefore be attained in leſs than three years. That is, the 
proportion will be attained, whenever the charges of the 
Iriſh debt ſhall amount to 2,269,086 ; but that ſpeech tells 
us they will be 2,430,735 in 1803: yet the noble Lord 
ſtates in direct terms, that before common taxes van take 
place, the taxes of Great Britain muſt be reduced by 10 
millions a year“. How is this to be reconciled; or am I 
wrong in calling it a deluſion ? | 


Should the Noble Lord urge that the value is to be 
eſtimated by another teſt—the period at which the re- 
ſpective capitals ſhall appear redeemable by the ſinking 
fund, 1 will even meet him there. To go into con- 
jeCtures on the operation of the ſinking fund is uſeleſs 
it depends entirely on the value of ſtock at the moment 
of purchaſe, and there cannot be any reaſonable ground 
for eſtimating future events and their influence on ſtock, 
but I may ſtate that the ſinking fund of Ireland ought 
to operate more rapidly than that of Britain; for when 
the Britiſh ſinking fund of one million was created in 
1786, the debt was 238 millions; and when the Iriſh 
fund of 100,0001. was appropriated in 1797, the Iriſh 
| debt 


+ No. 1,.— 20, 186, 507 C. by James Fiſher, 
Lord Caſtlereagh's Speech, p. 23. 
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debt was 7,082, 2 56. f The Britiſh fund therefore was 34 


part of the debt it was to reduce; the Iriſh was 7, and 


as to all debts incurred in each kingdom ſince the eſtabliſh= 
ment of thoſe funds, the proviſion in each is equal, being 
1 per cent. on the capital created, and the operation there- 
fore muſt be ſuppoſed equal. I don't mention the annual 
grant of 200, ooo l. to the Britiſh ſinking fund; it is caſual, 
and would make very little difference as to the argument. 
Take the matter therefore in any of the three views, of 
capital, annual charge or ſinking fund, you ſee the deluſion 


clearly. 


The Propoſitions offer us a proportion of contribution z 


Which, however more unfavourable to us than it ought to 


be, is certainly better than equal taxes; but it is fo 
contrived that we are to loſe it in three years. The cauſe 
which requires a contributive proportion is, the different 
preſſure of the debts ; and yet when the debts are brought 
to preſs exactly in that contributive proportion it is to ceaſe, 
as if no debt exiſted, and conſequently there was no preſſure. 
I was much at a loſs to account for the anxiety manifeſt- 
ed this ſeſſion to ſtate our debt at a higher nominal amount 
than heretofore, and to raiſe it from 19 to 25 million 
without encreaſing either the actual amount or the actual 
charge. We may now form a gueſs at the reaſon; it tend- 


ed to accelerate the period of taking from us all benefit of 


proportional contribution, and of making us ſubject to 


common taxation with Britain; and the mode of borrowing 


the whole of the ſupply this year (for the new taxes only 
pay the intereſt) tends materially to quicken our ſpeed to- 
ward this period. | 


In ſhort, the whole is a groſs deception, unintentional 1 
will ſuppoſe in the noble Lord, (for I don't mean to charge 
him with deception) but the effect is equally prejudicial, 


and 


+ Sir George Shee's return. C. 
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and the reaſoning is curious; the favourable proportion 
18 given to us, as I have ſaid, on account of the 
comparative "greatneſs of the Britiſh debt -e owe only 
25 million, they owe 361—but when we ſhall owe 50, 
and they not above 340, we are to loſe the benefit. We 
cannot bear equal taxation now, but when we double our 
debt in three. years, we ſhall be richer and more adequate 
to ſupport it. Our increaſe of poverty and their increaſe 
of wealth, are to bring us to an equality of condition, ſo as 
to bear an equality of taxes contrary to all reaſon. We are 
to encreaſe our incumbrances in order to enjoy the full 
burden of equal taxation with Britain, and the period fixed 
on for our undertaking this burden is to be the moment of 
encreaſed ſeparate debt and encreaſed ſeparate taxes in 
Ireland, when both our debts and taxes ſhall be doubled. 


To talk therefore of the juſtice or injuſtice of the con- 
tributive proportion, would be an idle waſte of time— 
and tte Miniſter ſeems to think it would be as idle to atttend 
to it, for unfairly as I believe it is calculated, unable as he 
has ſaid we are, to go on without being bankrupt, which 
he tells us we muſt be; he has called on us this very ſeſſion, 
to borrow 43 million for the fupplies of the year, when 


Britain borrows only 212 million, and we have voted taxes to 


nearly 300,0001l.—while ſhe impoſes only 350, oool. we 
borrow more than + of what ſhe does, and we create a new 
revenue of almoſt 5 of her whole additional taxes. If the 
kingdom is unequal to this exertion, if it ſo far exceeds the 
proportion which he admits we ought to contribute, why 
does he preſs us to it? why does he allow our zeal to grant 
fo largely beyond our means, beyond our proportion or 
imperial expence ! ? 


We will next examine the queſtion of Commerce — Which 
the Right Hon. Gentleman near the Noble Lord begins by 
a compariſon 
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a comparifon with the arrangement of 1785, and introduces 
by a ſuppofed advantage which his firſt reſolution gives 
and which was omitted in 1785. It is in the article of 'Trea- 
ties, the words are, © and that in all treaties made by hir Ma- 
jefly, his heirs and ſucceſſors, with any foreign power, his 
Majeſty's ſubjecis of Ireland fhall have the fame privileges 
and be on the ſame footing as his Majeſty's ſubjefts of Great 
Britain.” But does he forget that this country not only 
claimed but had its right acknowledged to a full par- 
ticipation of foreign treaties before 1785 —-He knows 
the Methuen treaty in 1703, it admits into Portugal the 
woollen cloths and the reſt of the woollen manufactures of 
the Britons—Lanas et laniſicia Britannorum. But ſome 
time, previous to 1782, the Portugueſe Court refuſed to 
admit Iriſh Woollens, and this houſe voted an addreſs to his 
Majeſty on the ſubject, on th Feb. 1782* which paſſed 
Nem. Con. and his Majeſty replied on the 5th March, echo- 


ing 


* 


* Founding our claims. upon the faith of treaties, and deſirous 
to promote all the reciprocal advantages of commerce between 
this country and the ſubjects of your Majeſty's ancient and faith- 
ful ally the eb of Portugal, we conſidered that kingdom, in 
our commercial regulations, as the moſt favoured nation, and by 
Acts of Parliament gave to the wines of Portugal that advantage 
over the wines of France in the impoſition of duties, which is de- 
ſerihed in the treaty of 1703, expecting from the juſtice of the 


court of Portugal, that woollen manufactures ſent from this king- 


dom, would in conſequence have the fame admiſſion which is given 
to thoſe imported there from Great Britain. 

We reſted this moſt reaſonable expectation, not only on the 
conſlruction of the treaty above mentioned, but on the letter and ſpirit 
of many ancient treaties made between your Majeſty's coyal pre- 
deceſſors and the Crown of Portugal, and we hoped for a common 
participation with his Majeſty's ſubjects of Great Britain, in every 
branch of commerce with Portugal, which till now has never been 
denied to us in that kingdom, : 

With much ſurpriſe therefore we have heard that the entry of 
our woollen manufactures and printed linens had met with ſome 
obſtruction at the port of Liſbon. _ | 
8 Nevertheleſs, 
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ing back and acknowledging the right. f. He was unable 
however, to procure the acquieſcence of Portugal, till 
this Houſe by laying a prohibitory duty on their wine 
brought that court to reaſon 4. This ſeparate Iriſh Parliament 

| | | ſhewed 


Nevertheleſs, being, ſatisfied that the zealons and repeated re- 
quiſitions of your Mveſty's Miniſters ſtrenuouſly urged, and in 
a cauſe ſo evidently reaſonable and juſt, would be attended with 
ſucceſs, we have hitherto refrained from reſenting the injury by 
commercial regulations reſtrictive of the trade of Portugal, and b 

ſuch other effectual means as the honour and indiſpenſable rights 
of this kingdom may demand, nor would we then diſturb your 
Majeſty's attention by an Addreſs upon the ſubject. But if we are 
now to underſtand that it is the determination of her moſt faithful 
Majeſty to exclude your Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland from the be- 
nelits of the treaty of 1703, or to refuſe any relief in reſpe& of the 
printed linens of this kingdom it is become our duty to reſort to 
your Majeſty's protection and powerful interpoſition, that our ma- 
nufactures may not be excluded from the ports of one of your Ma- 
jeſty's allies, which muſt at all times be grievous, but peculiarly ſo, 


when the common calamity of war has prohibited our commercial 


intercourſe with ſo many other ſtates. | 

We beg leave therefore to approach the Throne, earneſtly re- 
commending our cauſe to your Majeſty's nnremitted attention, and 
unabated efforts—and we entreat your Majeſty to interpoſe your 
royal influence with the Court of Portugal in the moſt effeQual 


manner that the obſtructions of our trade may be removed, and 


that we may be reſtored /o thoſe commercial rights to which we are 
entitled. Comm. Journals, v. 20, p. 286. | | 

+ His Majeſty is not ſurpriſed that his faithful Commons, al- 
ways attentive to the true intereſt of their country, ſhould have 


_ obſerved with alarm and concern the obſtructions given in the 
ports of Portugal to the importation of Iriſh woollen and print- 


ed linen manufactures into that kingdom; and the full ſatisfaction 
which the Houſe of Commons expreſs in his Majeſty's ſolicitude 
upon this important ſubje&, and in his unremitted endeavours to 
open the eyes of Portugal, not only to the true ſenſe of the treaties, 
ſubji/ling between the two Crowns, but to a juſt underſtanding of 
her real intereſts, is graciouſly accepted by his Majeſty. Comm. 

Journ. v. 20. p. 324. | "36 of 
+ © Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
thut a further additional duty of zol. a ton be laid upon all 
wines of the growth bf Portugal and Madeira, imported into 
this kingdom during the time aforeſaid, and ſo in proportion 
for 
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ſhewed its power to vindicate the rights of Ireland to fo- 
reign treaties; and it would have been idle in a commercial 
arrangement between us and Britain only, to have inſerted 
a claim which Britain acknowledged, and, to ſupport which, 
we had proved ourſelves adequate. The Gentleman is 
certainly wiſe in inſerting it now; becauſe as his object is to 
take away the Iriſh Parliament, he takes away our ſecurity 
tor that right, and ought to offer us ſome other. 


Need I mention the treaty with France 3 ; was there any 
doubt we had a right to participate in it? Did he even in- 
ſinuate a ſuſpicion we had not? but he adverts again ſo 
pointedly to 1 785, and the ſhare I took in the tranſactions 
of that year, that I muſt be excuſed for going back to it, 
and following him in his compariſon of the Propoſitions 
brought forward then and now, 


I will begin with the fourth article of that year; it is in 
the following words: * Reſelved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that in all caſes where the duties on articles of growth, 
product or manufattice of either country, are different on the 
importation into the other, it would be expedient, that they ſhould 
be reduced in the kingdom, where they are higheſt, to the amount 
payable in the other; and that all ſuch articles ſbould be expor- 
table from the kingdom into which they ſhall be imported as free 
from duty as the ſimilar commodities or home manufafure of the 
fame kingdom.” The object of that ſyſtem was to arraange 
the import of articles of the growth, product or manufac- 
ture, of each kingdom into the other, on the duties as they 
flood in Ireland ; ſo that every protection which thoſe 

duties 


for any greater or leſſer quantity. The ſaid further additional 
duty to ceaſe ſo ſoon as the goats of Ireland ſhall be admitted into 
Portugal agreeable to treaties ; and to be paid down in ready 
money net, without any diſcount or allowance.” Comm. Journ, 
v. 22, p. 311. 4 
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duties gave to Iriſh manufacture was to remain; and thoſe 
propoſitions guarded againſt future commercial hoſtility, 
by providing againſt future prohibitions or encreaſe of 
duties on mutual import or export“. 

Compare his Propoſition now, © That all articles of the 
% growth, produce or manufacture of either kingdom (not 
« herein after enumerated as ſubject to ſpecific duties) 
« ſhall from hence be imported into one country from the 
« other, free of duty, other than the countervailing duty 
„ in ſchedule 1, except the enumerated articles, which 
&« are to pay 10 per Cent. on the true value, and woollen 
« manufacture, ſalt, hops and coals, which are to pay 
ce the preſent duties in Ireland for ever.” It lowers every 
duty which has operated as a protecting one, if it be 
above 10 per cent. to 10 per cent. and totally removes all 
that are under that rate, and ſome that are above it; it 
leaves all the many articles of import from Britain duty free, 
except the 18 which it enumerates. 


* 


Need I ſay more to ſhew the differepce of the two plans, 
or to prove that I did then take care to preſerve for the 
; manufactures 
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* Reſolved, 6. That in order to give permanency to the ſettle- 
ments now intended to be eftabliſhed, it 1s neceſſary that no pro- 
hibition or ney additional duty ſhould be hereafter impoſed in 
either kingdom on the importation of any article of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the other, except ſuch additional duties 
as may be requiſite to balance dutics on internal conſumption. 

Reſolved, 7. That for the ſame purpoſe, it is neceſſary further 
that no prohibition, or new additional duties ſhould be hereafter 
impoſed in either kingdom on the export of any article of 
native growth, product or manufacture to the other, except ſuch 
as either kingdom may deem expedient, from time to time, on 
corn, meal, malt, flower, biſcuit, and except where there now 
exiſts any prohibition which is not reciprocal, 'or any duty which 
18 not equal in both kingdoms, in every which caſe the prohibi- 
tion may be made reciprocal, or the duties raiſed ſo as to make 
them equal, Comm, Journ, V. 22. P. 234. 


II 


manufactures of Ireland ſuch protection as the exiſting | 
duties then gave them, and that his reſolution either takes 
them away or reduces them ? 


But he ſays, the bill (which was only once read, and not 
twice, as he ſtates) differs from the reſolutions, and re- 
duces all duties to 10 per cent. 


The reading it is the beſt anſwer :—<© And be it declar- 
« ed by the authority aforeſaid, That it ſhall be held and 
© adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of 
** the preſent ſettlement, that in all cafes in which there is 
6a difference between the, duties on articles of the growth, 
« produce or manufacture of Great Britain, when import- 
c ed into Ireland; and the duties on the ſame articles of 
© the growth, produce or manufacture of Ireland, when 
« 1mported into Great Britain, the duties on ſuch articles 
© ſhould be reduced in the kingdom where they are higheſt 
« to an amount not exceeding the duties which were pay- 
« able in the other on the 17th day of May 1782 ; fo that 
in every caſe in which any article was charged with a 
duty on importation into Ireland of 101. 10s. per cen- 
* tum or upwards on the 17th day of May 1782, the 
C amount of the ſaid duties ſo reduced Hall not be leſs than 
ce the ſald duty of 10 l. 10s. per centum ; and that all arti- 
& cles which are now importable duty free into either 
* kingdom from the other, ſhall hereafter be imported du- 
ce ty free into each kingdom from the other reſpectively.“ 


ls there a line in it reducing duties to 10 or 104 per cent, 
except not les than 104 per cent. means 10+ per cent.? and 
I call on you to obſerve. that though he ſtates there was 4 
poſitive reduction enacted in the bill, (the caſe is not ſo) the 
arrangement is left open, and no duty is enacted ; limitations 


only are preſcribed, to ſecure againſt a lo rer ſum than 10h 
per. 
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per cent. and there is no proviſion to require the reducing it, 
He knows the hiſtory of that claufe in the bill; it was in- 
ſerted in England, on account of callico only, the duty 
on which 1 always contended was chargeab'e, as it ſtood 
in 1785, by the old law; though to put an end to doubt, I 
had inſerted it among the duties of 1783, and he knows that 
I never changed my mind on the ſubject ; but be it what it 
may on Callico, he cannot forget that the duty inſerted 
in 1783, on Muſlins, was a very old one amounting. to 
from 30 to 50 per cent. and that it would have continued 
under the reſolution and bill, How then can the Right 
Hon. Gentleman ſay, the bill took away the muſlin duties, 
and if it did not, why ſhould he take them away now?) 


He ſays further, that the ſyſtem of 1785 did not ſecure 
to us articles of Britiſh Growth duty free, but he forgets 
the 7th reſolution, and that Coals, Tin, Bark, Rockſalt 
and Hops, were then duty free on export from Britain, and 
of courſe were to continue ſo. Raw wool I acknowledge 
was not, but of that I ſhall oY more preſently. 


I will firſt go through a few of the imports affected by his 
propoſitions. Beer is to come in duty free, except ſo far as 
will countervail the charge on the malt and hops uſed in our 
Brewery, but the duties now exiſting on import of Britiſh 
beer afford a protection beyond what would be countervail- 
ing, and of courſe for ſo much are an advantage to the Iriſh 
Brewers. We all know that the encouragement of the 
Breweries has long been a favorite object with this Houſe, 
and to ſhew that they have thriven under its care, let 
me tell you, that the average import of Beer for 5 years, 
ending March 1794, was 106,119, Barrels, for 5 years to 
March 1799, 54,882, and ſor the year to March 1799, 
25,178 only, not one-half of the 5, years average in which 
it is included. Here is a manifeſt good effect, from our re- 

| culations 


13 
gulations and duties, and is it ſafe, wiſe or prudent to tam- 
per with them and without any ſufficient commercial or 
revenue conſideration to interrupt theirfuture good effects, 


by taking off whatever protection n operation on import- 
ed beer affords ? 


But the Right Hon. Gentlemen ſays, this article of the- 
Union is beneficial to Ireland; who elſe will ſay ſo ? Will 
the Bookſeller, the Book-binder, the Printer, the Paper-maker, 
tbe Stationer, acknowledge it to be ſo when all the articles 
which give to them profit and to their Iriſh workmen— 
livelihood, are to be ſupplied from Britain, freed from 
the preſent duties? bound books are now ſubject to 121, 
14s. 1d. per cent. Can the Iriſh binder expect employment, 
when they are to be imported free of duty ? 


The duties on Copper wrought, Cutlery, Hęſiery of Silk and 
Cotton, Silk and Worſled, and in the piece are to fall from 121, 
14s. 1d. to 10 per cent. So on Hardware, and will the many 
manufaCturers of theſe goods ſay, this propefiticn is beneficial 
to Ireland? Flor Oil-cloth, which is almoſt a new fabric, 
here, is to be free, though now ſubject to 121. 145. 1d. 
per cent. Duilts-fil It and Cotton mixed manufafturers, Silk 
and Morſied Ditto, Soap, Uphs IRery-ware, Wood-ware, and 
all ſmall articles are to be alſo duty free, though now ſubject 
to 121. 148. 1d. per cent. Blankets pay 28. 4d. each, they 
are to he free, unleſs they are included as woollen manufac- 
tory, Carpeting in like manner which is to be ſubject to 12), 
145. 1d. per cent. and will be free unleſs it is included alſo. 
Will the perſons concerned in working thoſe fabrics here 
ſay, this article is beneficial ? 


Hats are now ſubjeCt to 28. 8 each, if made of wool, 
and to 118. 8d. if made of beaver—the 28. 4d. is prohibitory 
upon the cheap fort, and even operates on a 148. hat as 

I35 per 
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133 per cent. a duty very inefficient to extend the manu- 
+ faCture, as the import ſhews, for the average of five years to 
1794, was 6355, of five years to 1799, was 9577, and the 
import of the laſt year was 12,859—what then muſt be the 
effect of reducing the duty? | 


Sadlery ought peculiarly to be encouraged in a country 
which has more hides than can be manufactured the ave- 
rage of the firſt five years import was 1,761}, of the laſt, 
3,1471., and the value imported in the year 1799,was 543471. 
—it is evident therefore, that the duty is not too high to 
prevent import; and when the Right Hon. Gentleman 
attributes the encreaſe tc the military accoutrements, he 1s 
right, but he forgets it is probable that the import would 
have been much larger and the manufaQture of courſe have 
decreaſed, had his charge theory of duties taken place. 
Will the Hatters then, or will the Sadlers tell the gentle- 
man that Mis article of his is beneficial to Ireland? | 


Glaſs has been already explained, 39,000 dozen of green 
bottles have found their way into Ireland laſt year, not- 
withſtanding the preſent duties, the evidence before the 
committee ſhews the difficulties the manufacture has to 
ſtruggle with, and that the duties, which you now are called 
on to reduce, .haye alone kept it within your land. In 
the widow glaſs on an accidental ſtoppage of one or two 
houſes for neceſſary repairs, the Britiſh glaſs roſe, and it 
icll when they commenced work again. 4 


[ won't weary the Committee with going through the whole 
mournſul catalogue, but of all the manufaCtures, to be af- 
fected by this pernicious meaſure, the Cotton is the one of 
moſt conſequence,and fatally is the one moſt injured; for the 
reduction of the duty is tantamount to its annihilation, as it 
has chriyen only under the protection of that duty. Its annual 

value 
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value is ſuppoſed to be three-fourths of a million. Thirteen 
mills for ſpinning warp and many factories have beenbuilt, and 
all this eſtabliſhment which gives much wealth and employ- 
ment, and promiſes more, is to be deſtroyed. Will the 
owners of thoſe mills, will the 100,000 ſouls turned out 
of work by this article, ſay it is beneficial to Ireland? But 
ſuppoſing the Cotton manufacture ought to be deſtroyed; 
can it not be done without the additional miſchief of Le- 
giſlative Union? why make one = for the other ? 


The Right Hon. Gentleman himſel acknowledges the 


injury of his propoſition by altering it, fo as to give a reſpite | 


from the death ſentence for a few years; this may ſerve the 
perſons now in trade, by giving them leave gradually to 
withdraw their capitals, but all others will be deterred 
from entering into a manufacture which is doomed to linger 


gradually. 


If you wiſh to ſee the effect of Duties, you have it in 
this article of Cotton—plain cottons, ſuch as fuſtians, &c. 
are ſubje& only to 121. 14s. 1d. per cent. from Britain, 
and their import is great ſtill—but muſlin, callico, and 
printed goods, being ſubje&t to from 30 to 50 per cent. 
very little of them is imported, and 700,000l. worth is 
made in the year, within the kingdom. 


Cotton Stockings are in general uſe, and notwithſtanding 


the preſent duty bf 121. 14s. 1d. the average of the laſt five 


years import exceeds that of the preceding period, Sec. 
328,242 pair in the latter, 222,778 in the former. 


As to O/d Drapery. Our import of it has increaſed ex- 
eedingly, ſc. from an average of 690,737 yards in the 
firſt five years, to one of 1,027,404 on the laſt five, 

ending 
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ending 1799—and even in the year 1799, the import 
was 1,269,857, exceeding the average a-fifth. It is 
evident therefore that our ſupply of this manufaQure 
from Britain, has riſen moſt rapidly, and as there is 
to be no change of duty on it, the Britiſh raw wool is 


offered to us duty free, to check its increaſe. I ſhewed 


you formerly, how ineffectual the offer muſt be, for ex- 
tending the manufacture here; but the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman tells you, that notwithſtanding its great bulk, the 
freight of it will not be expenſive, becauſe ſmugglers carry 
it. He cannot mean, from England hither; there is no 
ſuch practice, and if he means from either country to 
France, I ſhould doubt the fact; let me however remind 
him, that while one pack of Britiſh wool ſerves to 
work up two of French, it is worth the Frenchman's 
while to pay exceſſive freight for it. 


Sir, it has been of late a faſhionable ſtudy of gentlemen 
on the oppoſite fide, to ranſack all the ſpeeches that ever 
have been attributed to me in print, and to hunt them for 
inconſiſtencies with my preſent opinions. They are wel- 
come, they will find none although if they did, they 
ought to make an allowance for change of time, alteration. 
of circumſtance in 15 years, or even the effect of my 
having had ſo many years additional experience; but I 


deſire no ſuch allowance. I never have ſeen a ſpeech 


printed ſor me in 1785, which I would diſclaim, and I 
avow all that the Right Hon. Gentleman has now read; 
If he ſays I was ſatisfied with fewer advantages in 1785, 
than are now propoſed; (the reverſe of which is the fact), 
let him remember, that we gave up no Conſtitution in 
1785, we retained our Parliament, and now we are to ex- 
port it; this 1s a difference between the two ſyſtems which 
would at once deſtroy all charge of inconſiſtence. 


5 One 
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One remark preſſes ſo ſtrongly here, that I muſt urge it par- 
ticularly to your attention. The gentleman ſays the ſyſtem of 
1785, if adopted, would not have anſwered, and would re- 
quire alteration now, yet it was then the beſt that the united 
wiſdom of the men employed in both kingdoms could de- 
viſe, and he ſupported it warmly. Let him apply this ob- 
ſervation to the preſent one that he propoſes; has he any 
reaſon to believe it more perfect or more laſting ? or can 
he ſay it is made with more wiſdom? and if not, this 
ſyſtem of his will, by the ſame reaſoning, require altera- 
tion hereafter, and yet it enacts an eternal bar to any 
amendment, by deſtroying one of the contracting parties 
there is therefore this manifeſt advantage in the one of 
1785, that it kept the Parliament to reviſe and cure its 
errors; and this one demoliſhes the Parliament, and is 
irrevocable, be its errors ever ſo abundant |! 


But he charges me with ſupporting a ſyſtem of protect- 
ing duties now, though I oppoſed them formerly, and I 
reply, it is an unfounded.charge, I ſupport no ſyſtem of 
duties now, which I did not then. 


One great object in 1785, was to prevent new duties on 
the intercourſe between the kingdoms, and at the ſame time 
to preſerve all which exiſted at the time in Ireland, under 
the faith of which manufactures had been eſtabliſhed here, 
and capitals veſted; their continuance agreed perfectly 
with the ſpirit of the whole arrangement, which was to 
leave all the manufactures of Ireland and all the imports 
into it from Britain in fatu quo, as to duties and their ope- 
ration. 


There is a conſideration, and a very ſerious one on 
this part of the ſubject, which I requeſt the particular at- 
tention of the committee to; and which makes the en- 

e couragement 
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couragement of manufactures more neceſſary in this 


Kingdom than in any other, and moſt particularly ſo at 
the preſent time. 


— 


/ \\ 


We have large drains of money which require a large 
balance of trade to ſupply them. The annual one of ab- 
| ſentees was computed by Mr. Pitt at a million, by others 
with more probability at two millions. There is alſo another 
abſentee lately created, one, whom wwe can neither tax nor. 
bring home ; the intereſt and charges on the publick loans 
from England amounting already to 725,000 a-year. Theſe 
two drains make 2,725,000 a-year, and to countervail them, 
we can only look to the general ballance of trade on our 
favour, which no account makes 2,000,000, and I believe 
800,c00 is much nearer the truth; but be it what it may, 
it undoybtedly is very inadequate, for though it has been 
aſſiſted by Joans from England of 3 millions laſt year and 3z 
millions in the two preceding years, exchange has been 
uniformly and highly againſt us, varying from 4 to 6 per 
cent above par. 


Gentlemen more converſant in the abſtruſe ſubject of ex- 
change may explain whether any other cauſes have contri- 
buted to produce this high rate ; I won't preſume to ſay they 
have not, perhaps the power, which the Britiſh Loans gave 
to public offices to interfere with the uſual effect of mer- 
cantile tranſactions, may have been one; but be the cauſes 
many or few, - theſe ſerious reſlections naturally ſuggeſt 
themſelves; what would have been the diſtreſsful ſituation 
of our monied intercourſe with Britain, and whether the 
neceſſary remittances could have been made to her, if thoſe 
Britiſh Loans had not come in aid ? How are they to be made 

hereafter, if Britiſh Loans ſhall ceaſe? And whether the 
reſorting regularly to ſuch Loans, though it gives a tempo- 
rary aid to remittance, will not in the end prove ruinous, by 

| annually 
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arinually increaſing the evil, in encreafing the ſum to be re- 
mitted ? To me, the proſpect ſeems very alarming, and the 
propoſed Union, by increaſing Abſentees, and ſupplying 
thoſe who go to England for a time only, with Britiſh 


_ cloathing, Britiſh furniture and Britiſh manufac. ure; 
makes that proſpect ſtill more gloomy. 


But, if by diſcouraging our own. manufactures, as the 
propoſed change of duties certainly will do, we are to add 
a further drain of three quarters of a million for Britiſh cot- 


ton goods, and perhaps a quarter of a million more for 


other articles, which we now manufacture, the remittances 
will become more and more embarraſſed, ſo as to be ſoon 


impracticable, and the abſentees will ſee too late, that in 


neglecting to ſupport the Iriſh manufactuures, they are tqx- 


ing their own rents, and undermining their own property 


the miniſter alſo will ſee too late, that he is — 


4 


the ſources of revenue; and the Engliſh manufacturers 


who now ſupply a large ſhare of the conſumption of this 


kingdom, will find that conſumption fail them, for 
want of a means in us to pay. 


Of all countries therefore, it is moſt the intereſt of Ire- 
land, from its peculiar drain through abſentees and public 
debt, to prevent a further encreaſe of drain, through im- 
ported manufacture, and to encourage every fabrick at home 
which can ſave import ; further, it is particularly ſo at this 
inſtant, when the meaſure propoſed muſt increaſe the ab- 
ſentee drains, arid the neceſſity of borrowing in England 


| muſt add ſtill more to them. 


ture. 


No Union, no paper agreement will cure the evil, or 
change the balance; remitting leſs is the only means, and 
that muſt be effected by the return of abſentees or by increa- 
ſing the home manufacture. But the abſentee won't return, 
and therefore our enly reſource is in the home mnaufac 


In 
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In commerce then wwe clearly gain nothing, and loſe much; 
let us now examine Revenue; the offer of one million a 


year in war and half a million in peace is too groſs an im- 


poſition on our underſtanding: to be believed; the attempt 
to delude us with the advantage of our contributing to ge- 
neral expences in the proportionof only 1 to 7 one-half, which 
I have expoſed fully, was cloaked with ſome degree of 
plauſibility, but this is brought forward without any cover- 


ing to conceal its impoſture; can any man, who appeals 


to his own reaſon, think it poſſible, a Union can give Great 
Britain the means of paying it, or that ſhe would make ſuch 
a ſacrifice without a ſcheme of renumeration ? Does the 
noble Lord's conduct juſtify his aſſertion ? look at the ſup- 


plies of this year; England, as I have ſtated, raiſes twenty- 


one million by loan, and 350,0001. new taxes, Ireland four 
and a half million by loan, and 290, ooo l. new taxes. If the 

abilities of the two countries are in his favourite ratio of 1 to 
7 and a half, why does he call on us, to exceed the proportion 
of our abilities? is it for England to ſave ſo much of her 
proportion? or does he mean to avow, that England is 
not equally intereſted now, as ſhe has ever been, in pre- 
ſerving us to the Empire, whether our Parliament be ſur- 


rendered to her or not ? \ 


Let us examine our expences, their great increaſe is in 
the military, If our preſent immenfe military eſtabliſh- 
ment be for imperial purpoſes only, it muſt continue after 
the Union, and there is no reaſon why Great Britain ſhould 
not pay us the million now as well as then. If it be kept to 
prevent invaſion of this kin , and thereby ſecure Great 
Britain in the point the e miniſter ſays. ſhe is moſt 
vunInerable, why don't ſhe come forward now. with the 
money, and acknowledge her neceſſity for the forces which 
are to fave her from) being wounded through our ſides? 
In either caſe ſhe has no occaſion to wait, nor is there 
any Juſtice in her waiting for a Union. | 


But 
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But if this extended military ſyſtem, is ſolely continued 
for its only other avowed purpoſe, to guard our internal 
Nate, I would ſay to the Noble Lord, fore tranquillity to 
us, and then your army will be unneceſſary; he ſays his 

Union will do it, but has he any reaſon to think ſo? does he 
find the country grow ſatisfied with the meaſure ? does he 
ſee a love of the Union gain ground ? or does he find any 
ſpecies of tranquillity enſue from the diſcuſſion? on the 
contrary, does he not know, it is daily more nd more re- 
probated, from one end of the kingdom to the other ? that a 
general diſcontent at its being renewed and propoſed againſt 
the ſenſe of the nation, is agitating the whole kingdom ? 
that theſe diſcontents are increaſed by the deſtruction it 
forebodes to many manufactures, which now employ thou- 
ſands of our inhabitants, and thouſands of capital; all which 
inhabitañts muſt be ſet adrift, and all which capital, muſt be 
loft to the proprietors, if the meaſure be perſevered in. 


Let the Noble Lord put theſe queſtions ſeriouſly to him- 
ſelf in private, and let him obey the anſwer which his own 
heart and his underſtanding will give them. When I bid 
the Noble Lord reſtore tranquillity, I do it, becauſe he has 
the means of tranquillity in his power; let him withdraw 
the meaſure, and tranquillity will follow; it is his meaſure, 
that wounds the feelings and alarms the ſpirit of the coun- 
try. Let him I ſay again,-withdraw it, and he will even 
find the means in his power more ample, from his having 
| propoſed it; for it has created ſuch a union of ſenti- 
ment, and called forth ſuch a ſpirit of true patriotiſm 
as he could not have foreſeen; and all this union 
and all this ſpirit will inſtantly join in gratitude to the 
Government, and in attachment to Great Britain, for 
removing the threatened miſchief. Its efforts will be 
directed with all the energy of a people ſaved from the 
moſt vital alarm, to promote content, induſtry and fatis- 
faction; to cultivate Britiſh connexion, and fix it on its 


only firm baſis, mutual intereſt and mutual affection. 3 
n 
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On the ſubje& of tranquillizing the country, I wiſh the 
Committee to recolle& the cloſe of Lord Camden's ad- 
miniſtration, when the rebellion was cruſhed, but not 
extinguiſhed; and how the ſudden change of ſyſtem ſtopped 
its extinguiſhment. I am not an advocate for ſeverity ; and 
+I know the value of lenity. « Parcere ſubjectis et de- 
bellare ſuperbos,” is the rule I wot follow. Had the 
ſudden change of ſyſtem not taken place, even had it taken 
place leſs rapidly, we ſhould long ſinee have ceaſed to 
hear of rebellion continuing. There was a want of judg- 
ment in the mode too—when rebels were pardoned by 
hundreds, and got protections in their pockets; ſome 
means of honeſt livelihood ſhould have been opened in- 
ſtantly to them—their houſes had been demoliſhed ; their 
former employers unable, if willing, to take them back 
again; their on county could give no work, and other 
counties would not receive them. What ought to have 
been the conduct then ? to have accompanied the pardon 
with the means of livelihood---to have furniſhed habitations 
---and repaired inſtantly the ravages of the rebellion---to 
have undertaken great and extended works of canals, drain- 
ing bogs, reclaiming mountains, ' rebuilding villages, and 
promoting manufactures; ſo as while you furniſhed work 
to the wretched numbers who had ſolicited pardon, the 
country might at the ſame time be reſtored again to vigor and 
induſtry, after the depreſſion of both by the rebellion. Par- 
don ſaved the lives from the ſentence of the law; but it was 
an empty ſaving ; it gave no food; and when the miſerable 
men, whoſe repentance, if followed up, might have made 
them good and uſeful ſubjects, returned to the country they | 
had deſolated, they retired into the rocks and faſtneſſes 
of the mountains till hunger drove them down to ſeek for 
ſubſiſtence by plunder—hence all your gangs of robbers 
and murderers ; and hence all thoſe enormities which gave 
the . of a continued rebellion. Even now it is 

; not 
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not too late to ho much; the expence will ſoon be repaid 
by the benefits 3 improve thoſe mountains which gave the 
rebels ſhelter, carry roads through them ; add to your agri- 
culture and paſture the thouſands of acres which preſent 
' themſelves for the purpoſe in all your wide extended bogs ; 
explore your lands for the mines they are ſuppoſed to con- 


tain, and you will ſhew your wiſdom. 


of 


The Right Hon. Gentleman next the Noble Lord ſeems 
to wiſh to ſay ſomething, I acknowledge a liberal grant 
has been moved for by him to the Dublin Society—and I 
acknowledge it the more becauſe it was at my inſtance— - 
but 10,000l. can go a very little way—its obje& muſt 
be confined to ſuggeſting the proper modes, or procuring 
knowledge in the practical execution—as to ſpeedy effect it 
will do little. I ſay again, give employment to the home- 
leſs wandering objects of your pardon, and you will re- 
claim them to induſtry and quiet---ſome few abandoned men 
may remain and continue their life of plunder and out- 
rage, till the law ſhall overtake them; but I never can 
believe that a man who is not loſt to all hope, will refuſe 
the fair price of labour, and prefer a life of alarm and the 


riſk of ignominious death, to the ſweets of. an honeſt liveli- 
hood. | > 


Sir, theſe are means to reſtore the country, but the Union 
cannot do it; it is not only a ruinous, but impracticable 
meaſure—and I am not afraid of being called preſump- 
tuous if I foretell that itwill be found to be ſo before the final 
law takes place. The very terms ſhew ſuch a diſtinctneſs of 
Intereſt that it has no ſemblance of a real Unionof Nations, it 
is but a Union of the Parliaments, the Nations will remain 
ſeparate and diſtinct. What is your whole ſtring of twenty 
or thirty reſolutions or articles that are now the objeCts of 

| debate, 
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debate, but ſo many inſtances of the neceſſity ariſing from 
diſtin intereſt, to fetter and tie down the United Parlia- 
ment? to limit its functions as to Ireland, leſt it might 
miſunderſtand or mis- judge our intereſts, becauſe they are 
diſtinct-it is no way reſtrained as to Britain, it is to conti- 
nue a free Parliament for that kingdom, becauſe it rides 
there, it is to be limited as to Ireland, becauſe it does not | 
refide here. The framers of the meaſure are convinced that 
4 1-half millions of people require a reſident Parliament, 
and they endeavour by reſtrictive regulation to make the 
United Parliament a ſubſtitute; as if human wiſdom could 
foreſee throughout futurity, all the events and all the 
changes, to which a reſident one is alone adequate. I ſay 
again, the meaſure will be found impracticable; I have 
ſaid ſo often, and 4 1-half million in a ſeparate ifland re- 


quire a reſident legiſlature and of courſe a ſeparate 
one. 


The noble Lord talks of twenty years, and ſeven years, 
and twenty years, and ſo on, for new alterations. What a 
farce is it for us to think we can frame adequate and 
irrevocable proviſions for the events of diſtant times? Our 
anceſtors did not attempt it for us, and are we ſo much 
wiſer than they ? The noble Lord ſhould at leaſt, wait with 
his project till thoſe times arrive—He and the Right Hon. 
Gentleman next him have propoſed in the courſe of this 
committee not leſs than ten alterations towards abating or cor- 

recting the injuries which their articles concerning the com- 
merce would have inflicted on this country, all unforeſeen, 
and unintended by them, on Calicoes, Muſlins, on Coatton- 
twiſt, on Tinplates, on wrought Iron, on Bullion and 
materials of Lace, on Steel. manufacture, on Salt, Hops, 
and Coals—are not theſe ſo many glaring inſtances of the 
miſerable defects of this Union ſcheme, and of its incapi- 

bility to regulate the affairs of Ireland ? What has ſuggeſted 
; and 
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theſe alterations, but the examination of witneſſes here, 
which has given them the information ? Information which 
they did) not know was wanting, while they were in Eng- 
land; which they did not look for, and could not have re- 
ceived there. And do you need a ſtronger proof of the 
neceſſity of a reſident Legiſlature, and of the inſufficieney —* 
of any other. ? The miſchiefs and ruinous conſequences 
of the whole meaſure occur ſo faſt to me, that I could 
go on another hour in detailing them, but I will refrain 
and only add, that great as the objections are to this mea- 
ſure; numerousand irrevocable as are its injuries, they are 
all rendered ftill more obnoxious by the mode in which 
it has been introduced and ſupported. 


8 =. 


Suppoſe an hiſtorian at a future day writing an account 
of theſe times, and that not having our information, he 
were to judge from appearances only, he might ſay the ſen- 
timents of the nation revolted at the meaſure, and the Com- 
mons rejected it; the Miniſter however perſevered; that 
the Place Bill, which was intended to ſecure the freedom 
of Parliament he miſapplied, and perverted to the purpoſe 
of drawing that Parliament over to his opinion. Up- 
wards of forty Members were changed by it in the courſe 
of two months the Parliament remained nominally the ſame, 
but the Members were ſo altered by the unconſtitutional 
operation of that bill, as to convert the minority into a 
majority; that the old rule, divide and conquer, was thoroughly 
put in practice; that even religion was not held too ſacred 
to be made an engine of. The Proteſtant was ſet againſt 
the Catholic; the Catholic againſt the Proteſtant. Parlia- 
ment againſt the People, and the People againſt the 
Parliament; when he was beaten in the former, he appeal- 
ed to the people, and when the people failed him, he re- 
curred back to the Parliament. The Abſentee was ensou- 
raged, and led forth againſt the Reſident z the Conſumer 
E againſt 
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againſt the Manufacturer; the duties which were acqui- 


eſced in for years, to encourage the home fabrics, were 
ſuddenly announced as ſo many oppreſſive taxes on the con- 


ſumers; and the Loyaliſt who ſupported, was ſet in array 
againſt the Loyaliſt who oppoſed, and who was viliſied 
with the opprobrium of connecting himſelf with the rebel 
and the traitor. | 


The Peerage too, which ought in reaſon to have had its 
numberscloſed as they ſtood at the day of his Majeſty's meſ- 
ſage, was kept open for eleven months till January 1801, in 
order to allow the Miniſter to uſe. his Majeſty's preroga- 
tive of conferring honours, to influence the Commons; 
that the loyal zeal of the kingdom was worked on to 
grant ſupplies far beyond its due proportion; and this 
act of liberality was turned into an argument for embra- 
cing the Union, in order to ſave bankruptcy. That the 
country was covered with unuſual military force, far 
beyond any thing ever known ; and tho? the rebellion was 
put down, and diſturbances appeared only in a few diſtricts, 
martial lawv was enafed and re-enacted univerſally throughout 
the kingdom without any apparent occaſion to require it; 
that under its operation the reprobated meaſure was urged 
by the whole weight, influence and power of Government; 
that Members who voted againft the Union were diſmiſſ- 
ed from office, ſo as not to leave a placeman in the minority, _ 
and all the offices of honour or profit were confined to the 
majority. That the voice of the people was ſo far ſtifled, 
that many ſheriffs appointed by Government refuſed to con- 
vene the counties to petition Parliament. 


Such might be the account of the hiſtorian, who could 
judge from appearances only ; we who live at the time 
would to be ſure, ſtate it otherwiſe, were we to write. 
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As to martial law, I wiſh not to be miſtaken; I was al- 


ways for ſtrong and vigorous meaſures againſt rebellion. 
The noble Lord knows I was ſo; and he knows that Lord 
Camden did proclaim martial law while Parliament was ſit- 


ting, by the advice of thoſe whom he honoured with his 


confidence; among whom I ſhall ever be proud to have a 
right to rank myſelf. He never applied to Parliament for a 
Jaw to enact it; his regard for the conſtitution was too 
great. When it was afterwards enacted, I mean after he 
left the kingdom, I lamented the councils that adviſed it 
not that I thought its powers unneceſſary, but I conſidered 
thoſe powers to reſt in the executive; that if the Lord Lic u- 
tenant exerciſed it, and took the reſponbility, Parliament 
would indemnify him, and the conſtitution would remain 
whole; His act would be a ſort of extraordinary exertion, 
to which the conſtitution being no party, would of courſe be 
no way weakened ; but the making it the law of the land has 
a different effect; without adding a ſingle grain of power or 
energy, it makes the conſtitution guilty as it were of ſui- 
ide, and while it takes the ſemblance of law, ſuſpends all 
law. It records the breach on the ſtatute book, and leaves 
a precedent for other breaches and future repetitions, on 
occaſions leſs adequate, and under monarchs who may be leſs 


attached than our preſent gracious ſovereign is to the Conſti- 
tution, 


Theſe are my ſentiments ſtill, and I implore the noble 
Lord to reflect ſeriouſly on the conſequence if he is deter- 
mined to proceed, and try to force this fatal meaſure on the 
nation. ;—let him endeavour at leaſt to, giye it ſtability, let 
him repeal the martial law bill, which he has juſt reviv- 
ed, and let him not ſupply to the ſpirit of diſcontent which 
he muſt expect to follow, the argument, that the Union was 
made under the influence of that bill, that Parliament ſirſt 
ſuſpended, and while it was ſo ſuſpended, ſurrendered the 

Conſtitution. 
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Conſtitution. In ſaying this, I talk not of the competence 
of Parliament, but of martial law, the enacting of which, 
is ſo novel, ſo contradictoryto every idea hitherto entertained, 
unreſorted to, I believe, in England, through all its rebel- 
lions, civil wars and inſurrections, that one is at a loſs to 
know where the Conſtitution is, while it exiſts, or what is 
the power of Parliament if that law comes in contact with it. 
Neither do I mean in ſaying this, to diſcourage or object to 
the full exceciſe of all its power, but I ſay, the executive is 
of itſelf adequate to that exerciſe, when neceſſity calls, and 
may get it ſactioned with the approbation of both houſes for 
his indemnity, without injuring the, Conſtitution. 


Could I offer advice further to the 'noble Lord, I would 
bid him ſtate the following queſtion fairly to himſelf, ab- 
ſtrated from all arts or influence. Are the ſentiments of tho” 
people for the meaſure ?—he muſt know they are not, they 
are moſt cordially againſt it, and if ſo, is there wiſdom or 
common ſenſe in not deferring it, till the. nation, through 
whoſe co-operation only, it can be beneficial, ſhall declare 
their uninfluenced wiſhes to receive it? For me, I oppoſe 
it from a firm conviction of its ruinous tendency, and under 


that conviction I ſhall now give a decided negative to your 
7G the articles, 8 


In Anſever to a Reply made by Lord Caſtlereagh, 
the Speaker roſe again, 


HE ſaid his voice was much oppreſſed by cold and 
hoarſeneſs, but if it were much more ſo, his aſtoniſhment 
at the noble Lord's language and his unprovoked attack, 
would give him power of exertion to make himſelf heard. 


He proceeded, 


The noble Lord has faid, it was his dutyto reſcue the king- 


dom 
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dom from me and my ſyſtem, as he waspleaſed to expreſs 
himſelf; that I was joined with a party in this Houſe to carry 


that ſyſtem; and that of all ſtateſmen, I was the laſt that 
Government ſhould conſult on the affairs of Ireland. 


Sir, I know of no ſyſtem, I know no party but the noble 
Lord's raſh and ruinous ſyſtem and the party he has formed 
to ſupport it. I ftand here alone, unconnected with party, 
and I ſay without fear of contradiction that there is not 
on this fide of the Houſe a man who oppoſes this mea- 


ſure from any other cauſe or under any other tie than the 


conviction of his on mind. Our bond of Union, call it 
party or whatever name you pleaſe, is a deteſtation of this 
deſtructive meaſure, and a common wiſh and a common eu- 
deavour to ſave our country from its baneful conſequences. 
The noble Lord's attack will make no change in me, it 
won't diſturb my temper, nor arouſe a feeling, but that of 
aſtoniſhment at his ſtrong and perſonal declaration againſt 
me on the part of Government, and at his puny attempt 
to fix on me the name of a leader of party. My conduct is 
directed by the conviction of my own judgment, and while 


that conviction continues, and that mace remains within 


theſe walls, to-give me power of utterance, I will continue 
to oppoſe his Legiſlative Union throughout all its ſtages. 
No, fir, I am of no party ; I am proud to hold the ſame opi- 
nion with ſuch a maſs of talents, property and independence 
as oppoſe this meaſnre, and oppoſe it with a ſteadineſs which 
no party motives could inſpire, and which nothing but con- 
viction could enſure ; but ſhould their opinion change, and 
mine remain, I will continue to raiſe my voice againſt it, 
though I were to ſtand alone. —— 


Sir, the noble Lord is a political projector, and he has 
raſhly hazarded the peace and proſperity of this kingdom by 


introducing 
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introducing a project which he will find at laſt impractica- 
ble. It is. from him and his ſyſtem that I riſe to reſcue the 
conntry. Is there a man in this Houſe, I am ſure there is 
none out of it, who will believe that I propoſe a meaſure to 
injure Ireland ? and if there be ſome men within theſe 
walls, I may aſk how many are there out of them, who be- 
lieve that he is propoſing one to ſerve it. You all ſee, and 
every man out of the Houſe knows, that I ſtand up ſolely in 
deſence of the Conſtitution againſt his innovating ſyſtem. 
He is the mover, he is the aggreſſor, I am only on the de- 


fence, I am trying to retain our Parliament, onr Freedom and 


| 


Canſtitution, all which he is endeavouring to carry with him to 


Britain, and deliver to the Britiſh miniſter. 


Where or what then is the ſyſtem he calls mine ? I have 
propoſed none; I have had no communication ſince Lord 
Camden left us with the miniſtry or the cabinet, and you 
know I neither have propoſed, nor can propoſe any thing 
here; theſituation you have honoured me with, precludes me ; 
Wat then does he mean by my ſyſtem ? by my party ? 
nothing, but my refuſing to yield my own ſtrong convic- 
tion to his theoretic, viſionary, and deſtructive ſpeculations. 
In every other point, Government has had my ſupport. 


- He ſays, I have the peculiar art of concealing my politi- 
cal reſentments. I claim no ſuch merit; I cannot conceal 
them, becauſe I have them not, I entertain none. But has 
the noble Lord that art ? He has juſt given ample proof of 
the contrary, for the whole of his attack has ſhewn the viſte 
ble workings of his political reſentment. 


The noble Lord is a young man, and he ſhould not attack 
me. He will find jt beyond his ſtrength to perſuade the 
people that I would injure Ireland ; perhaps there are who 
think, that he may find it equally beyond his ſtrength to per- 

perſuade 
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ſuade the people that he is ſerving it; of that I ſay nothing, 
I ſpeak of myſelf only. I have ſpent a long active hfe in 
endeavours to promote the welfare of Ireland, and it is not 
for me to make a compariſon, let the nation make it between 
us; let our acts and our conduct declare it. 


The noble Lord acknowledges that the contributive pro- 
portion between the kingdoms may ceaſe in three years. He 
congratulates himſelf on my having proved it, and exults in 
the profpeCt that the ſeparate intereſt of the nations are 
to be identified ſo ſoon. He adds emphatically, zhe /coner 
the taxes are equal the better, and avows his hope that the 
burden is to fall on us in 3 years. I give him credit for this 
declaration, for I am ſure he withes ſo ; but ſee the caſuiſtry 
of his argument. When the ſeparate debts are extinguiſhed, 
the diſtin& intereſts which they create will certainly ceaſe, 
and we are then to commence equal taxes; but the propo- 
ſition ſays alſo, that when the ſeparate debts come to the 
proportion of contribution 74 to 1, we are to commence 
equal taxes, and therefore ſays the noble Lord, when 
we commence equal taxes, the ſeparate intereſts created 
by the debts, will ceaſe, applying the refult of the one alter- 
native to the other. No, Sir, as long as England owes 7 
times and a half as much as we do, ſo long do our ſeparate 
intereſts in the debt continue, and ſo long thouid the pay 7 
times and a half as much as we do, and it would be the 
height of injuſtice that we ſhould pay equal with her. Until 
then, the very proportion which he ſays identifies intereſt, is 
founded on the diſtinctneſs of intereſt, elſe equality, and 
not proportion would be the meaſure ; and therefore, if the 
| framers of his articles have artfully or inadvertently declared 
that on a certain proportion, which is a child of their own 
brain, taking place between the refpective debts, our reſpec- 
pective intereſts in thoſe debts ſhall be deemed equal, though 
the very proportion declares them inequal, their ſaying 

- it, 
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it, may ſhew their folly, but never can make the debts nor 
the intereſts ariſing from them equal, nor deſtroy the diſ- 
tinctneſs they create. | | 


— 


There in an abſurdity in arguing on a debt as if it were 
wealth, and that when we attain the given proportion by 


becoming poorer, or doubling our debt from 25 to 50 mil- | 
lion, and England attains. the ſame proportion by leſſening 


her's; we grow wealthy thereby, and are able to pay ſhare 
for ſhare, , inſtead of paying only one ſhare for every ſeven 
and a half, 


The Noble Lord ſays, that in comparing the additional 
burdens laid on the two kingdoms during the preſent ſeſ- 
fion, I omit the income tax of Britain; certainly I do, be- 


cauſe it was laid on in the ſeſſions of 1798, not in the pre- 


ſent ſeſhon, the burdens nps on which were the object 
of my ſtatement. 22 


He ſays, the true compariſon would be in the expendi- 


ture; but even that was not my object: becauſe the expen- 
diture in part is defrayed by means created in preceding ſeſ- 
ſions. However, I will take it ſo; in the great article of 
of our expence this year, the military, which, if I recol- 
le& right, is 4,200,000 here, and about 12 or 13 millions 
in England, far above 1 to 72. | 


The Noble Lord habe me with a general ſyſtem of 
protecting duties; and ſays he founds his charge on my 
queſtions to the gentlemen at your bar, that they all went 
to ſhew the advantage of protecting duties. This is like 
many other charges he has made; taking an acknowledged 
fact like that of my examining and then drawing inferences 
not warranted by it, and blending the inferences with the 
fact to give them the colour of truth. 


* 
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In 1785 I was an advocate for keeping the duties which 
then exiſted, and did tend to protect our manufactures ; 
thoſe duties had not been laid on in hoſtility, nor were they 
deemed hoſtile by Britain; but I was a ſtill ſtronger advo- 
cate for ſhutting the door againſt others, as acts of hoſti- 
lity, and the propoſitions of that year did ſhut the door. 


My ſentiments are the ſame now. I wiſh to retain thoſe 
that now exiſt, as I then wiſhed to retain what then exiſt- 
ed. I have not propoſed, nor do I propoſe to add any now. 
There is a great difference between retaining thoſe we haye, 
and impoſing new ones; in retaining them we preſerve our 
faith with the indiyiduals who have expended their money, 
educated their children, or devoted themſelves to particular 
trades on the ſtrength of their continuance. 


But gentlemen ſay they ought not to be continued, be- 
cauſe they raiſe the value on the conſumer ; and that we 
ſacrifice the conſumer to the manufacturer. They quote 
the ſugar duties to prove it; and they have unfortunately 
choſen an inſtance in which the proof wholly fails them. 
It has appeared in evidence that the protecting duty on re- 
fined Tugai, is now only 58. 5d. the hundred weight, that is, a 
halfpenny and a ſmall fraction a pound; yet ſugar is 3d. 
to 6d. the pound dearer here than in England. They muſt 
look then to ſome other cauſe in the importers or retailers 
and they would do well to conſider how much higher the 


price might be raiſed by the ſame perſons, if we had nore- 
fineries here to keep it down. | 


Callico and muſlins are another inſtance which they bring 
forward, and becauſe our duties on the import of them are 
from 30 to 50 per cent. they ſay the Iriſh goods are to be 
from 30 to 50 per cent. dearer to the Iriſh conſumer than 
the like Britiſn goods would be. The fact is ſtated in evi- 
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dence to be otherwiſe ; and the manufaCture being of the 
value of 750,000. a- year, gives a clear proof that the work 
is extenſive enough for competition to keep down the 
price. But there is another anſwer ariſing from the 
nature of this particular manufacture; the Britiſh mar- 
ket is often glutted with itz and the overflow muſt be 
ſold, even at a loſs of 20 per cent. or more; at ſuch 
times the import of it into Ireland would be ſo, great, as 
to prevent our manufacturers getting the real value of their 
goods, the market would be filled with the Britiſh overflow, 
and our people muſt retire from the buſineſs. But there is 
alſo a more general anſwer : ſome manufactures do require 
a protection; and the price of that protection mult be paid, 
if you wiſh to nurſe the undertaking; whatever therefoke 
additional the conſumer pays, is like a bounty, and that 
bounty is raifed in the moſt ceconomical manner; only on 
thoſe, who decline to uſe the Iriſh fabric. Look to Britiſh 
policy in almoſt every article, particularly in the very arti- 
cle of ſugar ; how highly does the conſumer pay in the mo- 
nopoly to the Weſt Indies, when foreign ſugar iſlands, and 
even our own Eaſt Indies, could ſupply him cheaper, How- 
ever, I will not go into the general queſtion ; it has ever 
been my principle to promote mutual affection, and not 
mutual hoſtility with Great Britain; nor did I in 1785, nor 
do I now, deem the retaining the duties we are in poſſeſſion 
of, to be hoſtility. | 


'The Noble Lord ſays, that the Cotton manufaCture will 
be affected more than any other by this meaſure ; I agree 
with him: but I did not expect from him ſo diſtinct an 
avowal, that it was not worthy of preſerving, and that it muſt 
be put down. I ſaw his detail tended to it; but I did not 
think he could really entertain the idea, until he declared 
it. His calculation of our loſing 350, oool. a-year, by en- 
couraging it, is too theoretic, too fine drawn for me to take 


oe 
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up time in refuting it; nor do I believe, if he could prove 
it, that he could find means to turn the money to any 
other good purpoſe ; it would travel with the other 350, oool. 
a year out of the country, never to return; and of - courſe 
would add another to the many impoveriſhing drains from 
this kingdom. But is it poſſible he can really hold ſuch 
ſentiments towards a manufaCture, while he admits it works 
up goods to the value of 700,000. yearly ; and with the evi- 
dence before his eyes, that it employs 25,000 hands inthe 
neighbourhood of Belfaſt only, and perhaps 100,000 altoge- 
ther in the kingdom? yes! he avows the melancholy truth. 


Another reaſon he aſſigns for deſtroying it, is a very cu- 
rious one, to ſerve the linen trade, that it may not take the 
linen weavers away; why was this never found out by gny 
of the trade ? On the contrary, I ſhould: ſuppoſe the linen 
manufacture would be benefitted, and receive great power 
of extenfion by an encreaſe of weavers capable of turning 
themſelves to the linen looms, when the cotton buſineſs may 
be overdone, as the witneſſes tell you, has often been the caſe. 


The next poſition is ſtill more extraordinary, for this very 
manufacture which he ſays ought to be put down, he tells 
you almoſt in the ſame breath, that we may hope in time 
to have a profitable export of to Britain, and he reads 
ſome words of mine ſpoken in 1785. I won't tire the Com- 
mons with explaining them; had I expected him to quote 
them, I would have brought Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville 
as I did laſt year, to anſwer him for me. 


But to put an end to all this talk againſt theſe manufac- 
tures, let me aſk if they are unprofitable, unworthy of en- 
couragement, or impolitic, what has Union to ſay to 
them? Why does he not proceed to put them down without 
2 Union. Ialways ſaw the object of the meaſure was to 


take 
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take away our Conſtitution and our Parliament, but a fur- 
ther object is now avowed, to take away theſe manufaCtures 
alſo. 


The Noble Lord alludes to a ſentiment expreſſed formerly 
by me, © that we are well as we are,” when I compared the 
Conſtitution under his project, to the man who was well, 
would be better, took phyſic and died. I applied the phraſe 
to our Conſtitution only, and againſt the inſane or raſh theo- 
ries of political quacks. He applies it unfairly for me to 
the inteſtine diſturbances. I never uſed it to them, nor to 
the temporary calamities ariſing from rebellion or invaſion ; 
I argued there was no more reaſon to alter a Conſtitution 
under which we had enjoyed political liberty and national 
proſperity on account of rebellion, than there was on account 
x LP nor would the alteration prevent the one more 
than the other; on the contrary, I argued that the having a 
happy Conſtitution, and knowing how, to value it, which is 
the caſe with all the loyal men of Ireland, is a ſurer means to 
guard againſt rebellion and invaſion, than admitting ſuch an 


innovating ſyſtem to deſtroy it. 


I ſaid our Conſtitution was well and found, and wanted 
none of his amending ; I ſay fo ſtill, nor will Jever adviſe 
to change it on account of the paſt inſurrection, rebellion 
or invaſion, all which it has been adequate to over power, 
which are temporary calamities, to be cured by temporary 


exertions, and for which a permanent change is neither ne- 
ceſſary nor deſirable. 


When! ſaid the Conſtitution was well, I could not be ſo 
filly as to ſay there was nothing in Ireland capable of amend- 
ment, but I ſay the Noble Lord's Union will not amend any 
thing, but duill make every thing worſe, and J repeat again, 

that 
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that while I view his project in the ruinous light I do, I ſhall 
continue to oppoſe it. Nay more, if my opinion could 
waver, and any extraneous circumſtance could bind me 
down to perſevere in it, it would be the Noble Lord's 
unprovoked and unmerited attack this night. þ 


THE END. 
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